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Madagascar; E. Newton, Ibis, 1867, p. 842, Seychelles ; 
Hartl. Vog. Madag. 1877, p. 404. 

Turtur malaccensis, Schl. & Poll. Faun. Madag. 1868, 
pr eS. 

Forehead, front half of the crown, sides of the head, and 
upper half of the throat very pale grey ; remainder of the 
crown pale brown of a slightly vinous shade; back of the 
neck, back, upper tail-coverts, upper wing-coverts, and inner- 
most secondaries pale brown, each feather tipped with black ; 
bastard wing, primary-coverts, and the remainder of the quills 
darker brown, the primaries with the basal portion of their 
inner webs rufous ; tail of 12 feathers, two centre feathers 
slaty brown, the remainder black, the six outer ones with 
broad white ends, which extend obliquely down portions of 
their outer webs ; centre of the lower throat and chest vinous 
pink, fading into pinkish white down the centre of the lower 
breast and on the under tail-coverts ; feathers of the sides of 
the neck and sides of the body with narrow alternate bars of 
black and white, the white becoming shaded with vinous on 
the flanks; under surface of the wing dark brown; the 
coverts somewhat indistinctly barred with rufous and brownish 
black, a large portion of the inner webs of the quills rufous ; 
the first primary is much sulcated, for the end 0°6 is not 
broader than the outer web of the second quill; iris brown ; 
bill dusky slate-colour; legs red. Total length 9:2 inches, 
culmen 0°5, wing 4, tail 4°4, tarsus 0'7. 

Hab. China, Australia, New Guinea, and the Malay archi- 
pelago, and, as an introduced bird, Seychelles, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Round Island, Réunion, and St. Helena. 

My description is taken from a specimen collected by 
myself at St. Helena. 


XXIX.—On the Variations in Plumage of Saxicola monti- 
cola, as observed in Natal. By Majors E. A. Burier and 
H. W. Erpen and Capt. S. G. Rerp. 

Durine our stay at Newcastle, in the upper district of Natal, 
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for the greater part of the year 1881, we had a most favour- 
able opportunity of observing the plumage, habits, and midifi- 
cation of Saxicola monticola, an exceedingly common and 
resident specics, concerning which we have already published 
some short notes in our paper on the birds of Natal in the 
‘ Zoologist’ for 1882, p. 211. 

The variations in the plumage of the male of this species 
are, however, so remarkable, and apparently so little under- 
stood, that we think a few additional remarks on a point of 
such interest may be acceptable in the form of a separate 
article in ‘The Ibis.’ 

On first arriving in the Newcastle district, in March and 
April 1881, we were greatly struck with the number and 
universal distribution of the Chats of this kind to be met 
with among the boulder-strewn hills on all sides of us, and 
we fancied for a short time there must be two distinct species : 
one with a tail only white, the other with a white tail and 
white shoulders as well; while the occasional occurrence of 
other birds with additional white or grey markings of varied 
extent considerably increased the difficulty of solving the 
question. 

Soon, however, we found the white-tailed, white-shouldered 
birds to be the males of the white-tailed females, and, as the 
breeding-season approached, it became evident that the birds 
with the extra white and grey coloration were also males of 
the same species and were consorting with the white-tailed 
females. On this point we think it advisable to reproduce 
our notes on Sawicola monticola from the ‘Zoologist, as 
follows :— 

« Almost as common on the rocky hills as Myrmecocichla 
formicivora is on the ‘veldt.2 Like Monticola explorator, 
they are very shy on first acquaintance, but soon acquire 
confidence if unmolested. Their song is pretty, though not 
very often heard. Many nests were taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle; in most ‘cases the complement of eggs 
was only three, pale bluish green spotted with brownish 
rufous at the larger end; they measure ‘90 by °65 inch. 

“The plumage of the male is subject to great variation, 
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the ordinary type, or rather what we believe to be the first 
breeding-dress, being that given in Sharpe’s edition of 
Layard’s work.” (This description, copied from that given 
im the monograph of Messrs. Blanford and Dresser in the 
P. Z. S. 1874, p. 232, is as follows :— 

“ Adult male. Shoulders, rump, abdomen, lower breast, 
upper tail-coverts, and the basal portion of all rectrices, 
except the central pair, white; a narrow streak from the 
base of the bill to above the eye grey, or mixed white and 
black ; remainder of plumage black. The quills and greater 
coverts are brownish black, and the thigh-coverts the same ; 
and some black is mixed with the white of the under tail- 
eoverts. On the pair of rectrices next to the central pair 
the white extends about halfway from the base; on the 
other rectrices only the tip is black, but this colour extends 
on the outermost pair some distance up the outer web.’’) 

“As the bird gets older the black of the head changes 
gradually to grey, followed by that of the back and under- 
parts, so that an old male has the greater part of the plu- 
mage grey. We saw several in this strikingly handsome 
plumage paired with the ordinary white-tailed black female ; 
the latter does not appear to undergo any such modifications 
of colouring. It seems clear that the grey colour is not, 
as stated in the first edition of Layard, a sign of immaturity, 
for no females were ever observed with any grey at all about 
them, and, morcover, young birds just out of the nest and 
barely able to fly, scen on the 26th October 1881, were dull 
black, without the faintest trace of grey. We suspect that 
an examination of the series of skins in all stages of plumage 
which we have placed in Capt. Shelley’s hands will lead to 
the lumping together of two or three species that have 
hitherto been regarded as distinct.” 

There is no doubt that the question of the proper deter- 
mination of Sazicola monticola and its closely connected 
subspecies or allies in South Africa is still a work of the 
future, and we can do no more in this short essay than con- 
tribute our mite to the general undertaking. At the present 
moment there are three high authorities on the genus Sazicola 
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to whom reference must be made by any one studying this 
question. Let us take them in order of priority. | 

In the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1874 
Messrs. Blanford and Dresser published a most important 
monograph of the genus, though they modestly termed it in 
their introductory paragraph “an attempt to reduce to some- 
thing like order the excessively confused nomenclature of 
the species composing it.” In this they express a certain 
want of confidence as to their determination of the South- 
African Savicole, especially as regards S. monticola and its 
allies, and they include several species which their successors 
have since regarded as phases of S. monticola and S. leuco- 
melena, Burch. These we shall mention presently. 

Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, in his new edition of Layard’s 
‘Birds of South Africa, writing in 1877, considers the S. 
atmorii of Tristram (Ibis, 1869, p. 206) and the S. griseiceps 
of Messrs. Blanford and Dresser (P. Z. S. 1874, p. 233) to 
be referable to S. leucomelena, but retains S. diluta, B. & D. 
(P. Z. S. 187-4, p. 234), and S. castor, Hartl., as distinct 
species. lle, however, states his impression that S. diluta 
is the adult female of S. leucomelena, and allows that a 
larger series of birds is requisite for a final decision of the 
question. 

The third and latest authority, Mr. H. Seebohm, in vol. v. 
of the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum,’ lately 
published, makes S. diluta a synonym of S. leucomelena and 
S. castor one of S. monticola, thus reducing the limits of the 
question still further and leaving S. lewcomelena and S. mon- 
ticola as the extremes, connected by forms produced by 
their interbreeding. This arrangement he characterizes, 
nevertheless, as hypothetical, and says (at p. 377), “These 
two South-African Chats and their intermediate forms are 
involved in the greatest obscurity.” So we may still look 
upon the exact definition of the species as unsettled, and 
may venture to offer what little information we have lately 
acquired for future consideration. This information we may 
sum up briefly as fol:ows :— 

The females of S. monticola do not vary in plumage; the 
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very young males resemble the females, but pass through 
continual changes of plumage from the preliminary acqui- 
sition of white shoulder-patches to the ultimate development 
of the grey livery of S. leucomelena. 

From this it would seem certain that S. leucomelena is 
only the grey-headed phase of S. monticola, the intermediate 
forms (S. /eucomelena-monticola and S. monticola-leucomelena 
of Seebohm, Cat. B. B. M. v. pp. 379, 380) being merely the 
transition stages of the one species. There is no doubt as 
to the proper separation of the sexes in our specimens. 
Butler on one occasion shot two males in succession paired 
with the same female S. monticola, the first in the ordinary 
(i. e. the most commonly observed) plumage, with the ab- 
domen shghtly mixed with white, and, a week later, the 
second in the grey phase (S. diluta, B. & D.). Both these 
birds were sexed carefully, and found to be more or less 
developed for breeding; and we all obtained male birds with 
varying amounts of grey and white during the breeding- 
season, never meeting with a female with any abnormal 
coloration. 

It seems perfectly clear, therefore, from our experience in 
the field during a ten months’ residence in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, and after making a special study of these 
black-and-white Chats, and collecting a large series of spe- 
cimens, that there is but one form of female bird of this 
group, and it is to be inferred from this fact that there is 
only one species of male consorting with it. The males, 
however, differ so remarkably in plumage, that we think it 
only natural that some confusion should have arisen, and 
that in several instances they should hitherto have been 
regarded as distinct species. 

To elucidate this matter, consequently, we give the fol- 
lowing list of the phases of plumage of the specimens col- 
lected, showing the different stages through which the male 
bird passes :— 

lst stage. Birds of the year in immature plumage, very 
similar to the females, though perhaps slightly darker. 

2nd stage. Shoulders white, though the pateh is not so 
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conspicuous as in the next stages. The whole of the lower 
parts black or blackish brown. i 

3rd stage. Shoulders white. Traces of white on the ab- 
domen. 

dth stage. Shoulders whitc. Jead not so black as in the 
2nd and 8rd stages, but a few shades lighter, indicating the 
commencement of the change to grey. Below, from breast 
to vent, white. 

5th etage. Head grey or greyish white. Below white from 
breast to vent. 

6th stage. Lead grey or greyish white. Below black from: 
belly to vent, with, in some cases, traces of white on the 
lower abdomen. We consider stages 6 and 7 to be of about 
the same period of the bird’s life, but that in some the white 
head is gained before the white belly, while in others the 
white belly is assumed before the head changes. 

7th stage. Grey, with greyish-white shoulders. 

8th stage. Grey, shoulders white. 

9th stage. Paler than 7th stage, becoming whitish grey ; 
shoulders white. 

In the first four stages it must be noted that the head, 
neck, and back are black or blackish, the head and neck 
getting gradually paler in the 4th stage, and becoming grey 
or greyish white in the 5th stage. In these five stages, too, 
the lower parts from breast to vent gradually change colour 
from black or blackish brown to pure white. In the 6th, 
7th, and any succeeding changes the black of the back and 
breast changes into grey, in which plumage the bird is far 
less common, presumably on account of its greater age. 
We must also mention that we found males in every one of 
these stages, except the first, paired with the ordinary type 
of female, and developed for breeding. Under these circum- 
stances we think we may be considered justified in asserting 
our opinion that the whole of the supposed species or sub- 
species previously alluded to are referable to S. monticola, 
and that it is not improbable that further research may 
reduce several others to the same common level. 

Tn conclusion we beg to call attention to the carefully pre- 
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pared series of skins brought home by us, and now in the 
hands of Capt. G. E. Shelley (who has, with his usual kind- 
ness, afforded us the greatest assistance in our investigations), 
and to the fact that the entries on the labels may be implicitly 
relied upon, having been recorded with the greatest care in 
the flesh at the time the specimens were procured. 


XXX.—Note on Saxicola monticola, with special reference to 
the Observations of Majors Butler and Feilden and Capt. 
Reid. By R. BowpLER Suarez, F.L.S. 


I weep hardly state with what pleasure I have perused the 
very valuable notes given in the preceding paper. I was so 
convinced that my account of the black-and-white Chats, 
given in my edition of Layard’s ‘ Birds of South Africa,’ was 
not exhaustive, that immediately on the conclusion of this 
portion of my work I wrote out to all my correspondents in 
South Africa begging them to send me as quickly as possible 
complete sets of these birds, in pairs, if possible, and with 
the dates of capture carefully recorded. Two of my friends, 
Mr. Lucas of Rustenberg, and Dr. Exton, the curator of the 
Bloemfontein Museum, at once responded to my request; and 
Mr. Seebohm, when he wrote the fifth volume of the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Birds, had quite a score of specimens more than I 
had at my disposal when I wrote my account of the South- 
African Chats. I was not a little disappointed, therefore, 
when I found that Mr. Seebohm could only reconcile the 
variations in plumage in the black-and-white Chats of 
South Africa by bringing in his favourite theory of inter- 
breeding ; and I felt that, although the work done by 
Messrs. Blanford and Dresser in their monograph, and by 
myself in the ‘ Birds of South Africa,’ was not conclusive, I 
was sure that Mr. Seebohm’s attempt to settle the matter by 
the theory of hybridization would prove to be unavailing. 
The Chats of South Africa are not the only birds of that por- 
tion of the globe of which the changes of plumage are exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow; andit would be much to be regretted 


